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TRENDS.  IDEAS,  AND  RESEARCH  IN  EDUCATION 


•  Trends  and  issues 


The  IVAACP  suit  to  compel  desegregation 

in  Prince  Edward  County  by  next  September  is  the 
first  phase  of  a  stepped-up  series  of  court  battles  to 
end  racial  segregation  in  public  schools  throughout 
Virginia.  The  NAACP  asked,  in  its  motion  to  the  Fed¬ 
eral  District  Court,  that  three  steps  be  taken:  (1)  “A 
prompt  and  reasonable  start  toward  compliance  with^ 
the  Supreme  Court’s  ruling;  (2)  Completion  of  the* 
desegregation  process  by  the  commencement  of  the 
next  school  session  in  September,  1956;  and  (3)  Inter¬ 
im  reports  showing  the  plans  and  steps  whereby  de¬ 
fendants  would  propose  to  effect  this  transition.” 
Prince  Edward  County,  the  only  Virginia  school  dis¬ 
trict  immediately  involved  in  the  segregation  case 
before  the  Supreme  Court,  has  made  no  move  to  in¬ 
tegrate  its  schools.  County  leaders  have  threatened  to 
elose  the  schools  rather  than  mix  races  in  them.  Mean¬ 
while,  Arlington  officials  have  asked  the  State  Board  of 
Education  for  advice  in  answering  a  letter  received  by 
them  from  the  NAACP  which  asked  point-blank  if 
.\rlington  schools  were  to  be  integratea  by  Septem¬ 
ber.  Said  NAACP’s  legal  adviser  in  northern  Virginia: 
‘'We  plan  to  file  suit  if  we  don’t  get  a  reply  ...  or  if 
we  get  a  reply  that  is  not  satisfactoiy.” 
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The  edacation  bill  for  G.  1.  orphams  has  been 
passed  by  the  House  and  sent  to  the  Senate.  'This  bill 
would  give  36  months  of  educational  training  in  ac¬ 
cepted  schools  and  colleges,  after  graduation  from 
high  school,  to  approximately  100,000  orphans  —  chil¬ 
dren  of  veterans  who  died  in  combat,  or  as  the  result 
of  a  service  injury,  during  World  War  II  or  the  Korean 
War.  The  educational  program  would  cost  about  $150 
million. 

.4  recommendation  to  Congress  for  income 

tax  exemptions  for  families  who  are  “paying  for  the 
education  and  support  of  the  severely  physically  hand¬ 
icapped  and  mentally  retarded  or  deficient  children” 
was  asked  by  the  34th  annual  convention  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Council  for  Exceptional  Children  in  Minnea¬ 
polis.  Another  recommendation  was  that  Federal  in¬ 
come  tax  exemptions  be  broadened  for  teachers  for 
educational  expenses  incurred  when  they  are  re(juired 
to  take  additional  work  for  certification,  or  for  *satis- 
fying  conditions  of  continued  employment.” 

The  Bay  City  teacher-aid  pian,  widely  her¬ 
alded  as  one  solution  of  the  nation’s  critical  teacher- 
shortage  problem,  is  currently  receiving  objective, 
critical  evaluation  by  a  six-man  educational  team  sent 
out  by  the  National  Education  Association.  ’The  find¬ 
ings  will  be  featured  in  the  June  issue  of  the  NEA 
Journal.  Each  of  the  six  educators  making  the  per¬ 
sonal  inspection  in  Bay  City  is  recording  his  frank 
opinion  of  the  experiment.  'They  have  been  asked  to 
report  whether  the  plan  is  educationally  sound, 
whether  it  will  result  in  improved  instruction  and 
whether  it  offers  a  solution  to  the  teacher  shortage. 
Under  the  Bay  City  system,  a  skilled  teacher,  with  the 
aid  of  a  nonprofessional  assistant,  is  placed  in  charge 
of  a  class  of  40  to  55  pupils.  'The  master  teacher  limits 
her  efforts  to  actual  instruction;  the  aid,  or  assistant, 
attends  to  the  iioninstructional  duties. 

5000  Federal  scholarships  a  year  is  the  aim 

of  a  new  bill  introduced  by  Senator  Clements.  'They 
would  be  earmarked  for  bright  high-school  students, 
to  study  engineering  and  science  in  college.  We  need. 
Sen.  Clements  states,  60,000  new  replacements  each 
year  in  those  areas. 
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•  Adminigtratian 


•  Schools  and  the  Public 


Educators  can  greatly  improve  personnel 

administration  in  the  public  schools  by  studying  and 
adapting  personnel  policies  developed  in  non^uca- 
tional  enterprises,  says  Leighton  H.  Johnson,  writing 
in  the  January  College  of  Education  Quarterly.  If  the 
superintendent  of  schools  is  handling  most  personnel 
matters  himself,  or  if  he  chooses  to  delegate  this  im¬ 
portant  responsibility  to  an  assistant,  some  thought 
should  be  given  to  the  attributes  of  a  good  personnel 
administrator. 

Authorities,  Dr.  Johnson  points  out,  agree  on  these 
characteristics  as  essential  in  a  good  personnel  man: 

—Intelligence  of  an  operational,  imaginative,  pro¬ 
ductive  type,  as  opposed  to  purely  speculative  or 
academic  intelligence. 

—Ability  to  express  ideas  clearly  and  effectively  in 
speaking  and  writing. 

—Pleasing  personality  and  a  friendly,  sympathetic 
interest  in  other  personalities. 

—Ability  to  take  initiative  and  to  follow  through. 

—Leadership  ability. 

—Integrity,  the  qualities  of  honor  and  truthfulness 
which  invite  in  turn  trust  and  loyalty. 

—Emotional  stability. 

—Diplomacy  and  tact. 

—Experience  both  as  a  teacher  and  as  an  educa¬ 
tional  administrator. 

—A  sense  of  humor  and  social  graciousness. 

A  basic  policy  for  the  improvement  of  personnel  ad¬ 
ministration  _  in  education  is  one,  notes  Dr.  Johnson, 
which  emphasizes  that  such  characteristics  are  essen¬ 
tial  in  those  who  deal  with  personnel  matters. 

Successful  business  organizations  follow  a  policy  of 
seeking  promising  employees  with  a  view  to  their  fu¬ 
ture  value  in  the  organization  —  as  opposed  to  the 
practice  of  filing  applications  for  positions  where  va¬ 
cancies  occur  or  are  opening.  The  latter  attitude  is 
common  in  education.  Progressive  businessmen  are 
more  concerned  with  what  an  employee  will  contri¬ 
bute  five,  ten,  or  more  years  hence  —  in  education  we 
are  too  often  concerned  about  finding  an  “algebra 
teacher  within  a  week,  when  the  new  semester  is 
about  to  begin.” 

How  much  money  should  be  spent  in  finding  new 
staff  members?  asks  Dr.  Johnson.  In  the  job  market 
which  prevails  in  education  today,  the  man  who  leaves 
his  office  and  spends  time,  money  and  energy  search¬ 
ing  for  promising  people  is  taking  the  cream  for  his 
system  at  a  relatively  small  cost. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Bulletin  of  NASSP,  April,  1956.  National  Association  of  Secon¬ 
dary  School  Principals,  1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Washington  6, 
D.  C.  $1.50.  (Proceedings  of  the  40th  Annual  Convention  in 
Chicago,  Feb.  25-29.) 

Administrative  Leadership  in  the  Elementary  School,  by  Hanr\e 
J.  Hicks.  Ronald  Press,  15  E.  26th  St.,  N.Y.  10.  456pp.  $5. 
(Role  of  educational  leader;  purposes  and  functions  of  school; 
improving  curriculum,  services,  professional  relationships  in 
school.) 


School  boards  cannot  merely  reflect  com¬ 
munity  sentiment,  they  have  an  increasing  responsi¬ 
bility  for  interpreting  education  needs  to  their  school 
districts,  states  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education  Sam¬ 
uel  M.  Brownell.  The  school  board  can  promote  more 
relationships  and  closer  cooperation  with  those  inter¬ 
ested  citizens  groups  to  build  the  solid  and  essential 
support  so  necessary  for  the  sustained  and  vital  edu¬ 
cational  program. 

School  boards,  following  the  goals  set  by  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Education,  are  challenged  to 
provide  leadership  in  local  districts  to  work  with  other 
districts  and  State  authorities  toward  districting  which 
will  be  financially  efficient,  permit  the  most  efficient 
use  of  teachers,  and  establish  adequate  school  curri¬ 
cula  through  the  high  .school  years. 

In  this  connection,  says  Commissioner  Brownell,  it 
is  within  the  power  of  the  school  board  to  elevate 
teaching  within  the  community  to  such  a  status  that 
the  ablest  young  people  will  want  to  prepare  for  a 
career  in  teaching. 

Commissioner  Brownell’s  statement,  “A  Forward 
Look  for  School  Boards,”  appears  in  the  March  Ameri¬ 
can  School  Board  Journal. 

Leadership  in  American  education  is  pass¬ 
ing  from  the  cities  to  community  and  rural  school  sys¬ 
tems,  says  Dr.  Worth  McClure,  Executive  Secretary 
of  the  American  Association  of  School  Administrators. 
Speaking  at  the  recent  Southwest  Regional  Conference 
on  Administrative  Leadership  in  New  Orleans,  he 
noted  that  the  urban  centers  for  the  last  100  years  ha\’e 
lead  in  educational  leadership.  “It  was  they  that  pro¬ 
duced  the  graded  school,  the  broadened  curriculum, 
adult  leadership,  the  kindergarten,  vocational  educa¬ 
tion  and  guidance  —  they  were  a  part  of  the  American 
tradition  of  ‘the-bigger-me-better’.” 

Now,  Dr.  McClure  added,  “things  are  beginning  to 
happen  that  teach  us  to  question  the  idea  that  bigness 
and  excellence  are  one  and  the  same.”  Bigness  must 
be  balanced  with  smallness.  Both  are  essential  to  our 
national  life. 

The  reason:  the  decentralization  pattern,  and  the 
quickening  migration  to  the  suburbs  that  “takes  with 
it  the  very  people  who  a  generation  ago  would  have 
supplied  civic  leadership.”  But  what  the  cities  lose, 
the  smaller  communities  are  gaining  —  until  the  cities 
realize  “that  the  answer  is  to  set  their  own  houses  in 
order  and  offer  better  educational  facilities,”  the  mi¬ 
gration  will  be  continued.  Dr.  McClure  concluded. 

we  agree  that  the  effectivene.ss  of  our 

educational  program  will  determine  our  society’s 
strength  and  ability  to  survive,  what  does  this  mean 
that  our  society  must  do?”  asks  James  F.  Redmond, 
Superintendent  of  Schools  in  New  Orleans.  “It  means 
two  basic  responsibilities  face  us  in  planning  and 
administering  educational  enterprises:  (1)  We  must 
give  every  opportunity  for  each  member  of  our  society 
to  develop  as  an  individual,  and  (2)  we  must  prepare 
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every  member  to  contribute  to  the  welfare  of  society.” 
What  requirements,  Dr.  Redmond  asks,  must  be  placed 
upon  an  educational  system  to  implement  such  a  phi¬ 
losophy  —  what  needs  of  girls  and  boys  must  be  met? 

To  find  out  what  these  needs  are  means  that  “we 
should  look  at  the  kind  of  world  in  which  our  boys 
and  girls  live.  It  is  a  complex  and  difficult  world. 
Our  whole  way  of  life  may  be  changed  by  atomic 
energy;  our  concepts  of  distance  and  time  have  been 
shattered  by  jet  planes,  radio,  television;  and  critical 
problems,  domestic  and  international,  are  still  to  be 
solved.” 

Some  of  the  needs: 

—Mastery  of  the  basic  elementary  tools:  reading, 
writing,  cyphering. 

—A  firm  foundation  of  spiritual  values  and  character. 

—Knowledge  of  how  to  protect  life  and  health. 

—Readiness  for  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
citizenship,  an  understanding  and  practice  of  Ameri¬ 
can  ideals  of  democracy. 

—Vocational  training  to  earn  a  living. 

—Need  to  understand  and  work  with  other  people. 

—Knowledge  of  science  for  enriching  life  and  in¬ 
suring  peace. 

—A  need  to  know  how  to  use  increasing  leisure 
hours  to  the  best  advantage. 

—A  need  for  happy  homes  and  family  life. 

Dr.  Redmond’s  speech,  “Goals  for  Better  Schools  — 
Public  and  Parochial,”  was  given  before  the  recent 
conference  of  the  National  Catholic  Educational  As¬ 
sociation  in  St.  Louis. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Aids  to  Community  Analysis  for  the  School  Administrator,  by 
Sloan  R.  Wayhnd,  Edmund  deS.  Brunner,  Wilbur  C.  Hatlen- 
beck.  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  525  W.  120  St.,  N.Y.  27.  Paper.  51pp.  $1.  (Prac¬ 
tical  assistance  to  school  administrators  in  community  analysis.) 

Public  Education  in  American  Society,  by  Kenneth  H.  Han¬ 
sen.  Prentice  Hall,  70  5th  Ave.,  N.Y.  11.  484pp.  $7.35.  (His¬ 
tory  of  educational  system  on  local,  state  and  national  level;  its 
place  in  cultural  development.  Of  interest  to  lay  committees 
as  well  as  pro.spective  teachers  and  administrators.) 


Good  sense,  not  gimmieks,  is  needed  to  cor¬ 
rect  the  increasing  shortages  of  schoolrooms  and 
teachers,  warns  Carl  J.  Megel,  President  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Federation  of  Teachers.  “A  deliberate  attempt  is 
being  made  in  the  high  echelons  of  education  admin¬ 
istration  as  well  as  big  business  to  confuse  current 
school  issues.” 

The  “gimmicks”  being  advanced  to  improve  current 
school  problems,  says  Mr.  Megel,  include: 

—The  use  of  unqualified  teachers.  “It  is  a  crime 
against  the  future  generation  and  one  that  may  create 
our  Achilles  heel  to  Communist  aggression”  he  notes. 

—The  merit-rating  sxjstem.  “It  is  being  touted  in 
many  school  districts  to  single  out  a  few  teachers  for 
higher  pay.  It  was  tried  and  found  impractical  in 
many  localities  in  the  late  1920’s  and  early  30’s  when 
it  started  an  exodus  of  teachers  that  has  continued  up 
to  now.” 

—The  use  of  teacher  aides.  The  American  school  sys¬ 
tem  will  need  120,000  new  teachers  next  September, 
Mr.  Megel  concludes,  but  only  22,000  will  be  avail¬ 
able  out  of  the  37,500  who  will  graduate  from  teachers 
colleges  and  schools  of  education  next  June.  The  an¬ 
swer?  Mr.  Megel  calls  for  starting  salaries  of  $5000, 
and  such  things  as  “a  respectable  working  day,  good 
working  conditions,  adequate  tenure,  and  retirement 
pensions.” 

Industry  is  catting  its  own  throat  by  attempt¬ 
ing  to  hire  the  major  portion  of  the  nation’s  mathema¬ 
ticians,  warns  Harmon  W.  Baldwin,  in  charge  of 
teacher  recruitment  for  the  Los  Angeles  public 
schools.  His  job,  he  says,  has  become  a  headache  be¬ 
cause  of  this  competition  —  it  is  creating  a  critical 
shortage  of  math  teachers  in  the  area. 

“Industry,”  he  explains,  “is  cutting  off  its  source  of 
supply.  As  long  as  we  can  keep  good  teachers  in  the 
classrooms,  the  kids  are  going  to  take  math.”  He  points 
out  that  it  is  difficult  to  compete  with  industry  on  even 
terms,  and  predicts: 

“When  we  no  longer  can  get  good  teachers,  the 
youngsters  are  going  to  avoid  math  altogether.” 

•  Catholic  Education 


•  The  Profession 


Over  77,500  full-time  schoolteachers  in  the 

U.S.  and  its  possessions  have  substandard  credentials, 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel¬ 
fare  reveals.  This  fi^re  represents  6.8%  of  the  total 
public  elementary  and  secondary  school  teaching  force. 
“The  magnitude  of  the  figures,”  the  HEW  study  says, 
“must  be  considered  in  the  light  of  the  fact  that  the 
definition  ‘substandard’  varies  from  state  to  state.” 

In  the  study,  the  various  state  departments  of  edu¬ 
cation  listed  as  substandard  all  those  teachers  who  did 
not  meet  the  minimum  requirements  set  up  by  the 
individual  state  for  teachers  —  several  states  reported 
no  teachers  with  substandard  credentials. 


In  the  schools’  social  functions  do  Catholics 
insist  that  the  background  for  simple,  wholesome  fun 
be  maintained  or  do  they  yield  more  and  more  to  the 
pressure  of  the  times?  asks  Sister  Agnes  Geraldine, 
S.C.N.,  Nazareth,  Kentucky.  Speaking  at  the  Panel  on 
Moral  Virtues,  she  emphasizes  that  it  is  easy  to  suc¬ 
cumb  to  the  false  notion  that  to  get  in  the  public  eye 
is  the  be-all  and  the  end-all  of  everything,  that  it  is 
IX)ssible  that,  at  times.  Catholics  sacrifice  principle  to 
publicity. 

Catholics  are  convinced  that  their  sports  programs 
have  their  greatest  value  when  they  include  as  many 
students  as  possible  and  when  they  offer,  in  addition 
to  the  desired  physical  training,  opportunities  for  team¬ 
work,  fair  play  and  self-restraint,  she  stated.  But,  she 
asks,  how  often  do  competitive  sports  defeat  the  pur¬ 
pose?  “As  teachers,  are  we  missing  an  opportunity?” 
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In  a  recent  interview,  (luotes  Sister  Agnes  Geral¬ 
dine,  a  U.  S.  Army  expert  “asserted  that  the  basic  de¬ 
fect  in  character  development  among  our  young  peo¬ 
ple  today  lies  in  a  passion  for  their  own  welfare  and 
gain.”  How  successful  is  the  Catholic  program,  she 
asks,  in  meeting  the  challenge? 

“We  condemn  modern  trends  at  one  time  and  then 
confuse  young  minds  by  submitting  to  them.”  Catholic 
teachers  must  put  across  the  principle  that  modesty  is 
a  safeguard  of  purity  and  hence  a  sine  qua  non,  she 
concludes. 


•  Teacher  Training  and  Grovoth 


The  math  teacher  shortage  in  Los  Angeles 

has  led  the  Board  of  Education  to  adopt  an  emergency 
training  program,  according  to  Deputy  Superinten¬ 
dent  Ellis  A.  Jarvis.  The  plan  is  a  “pilot  project  in  the 
conversion  of  teachers  to  mathematics.”  Briefly,  the 
experimental  training  works  like  this:  25  high  school 
teachers,  who  have  specialized  in  other  fields  but  who 
have  had  some  college  mathematics  —  and  have  been 
teaching  one  or  two  math  classes  —  will  be  relieved 
of  their  duties  this  month  for  an  intensive  two  weeks’ 
math  seminar.  They  will  study  eight  hours  a  day  dur¬ 
ing  the  concentrated  training  period,  and  will  then  be 
qualified  for  a  full-time  math  teaching  job. 

The  next  step,  Mr.  Jarvis  reveals,  is  to  find  teachers 
who  can  handle  the  simpler  forms  of  mathematics, 
thus  relieving  the  regular  math  instnictors  for  ad¬ 
vanced  classes.  It  is  in  the  math  area  that  the  teacher 
shortage  is  most  acute  in  Los  Angeles  —  the  high 
schools  have  about  700  full-time  math  teachers,  300 
pressed  into  part-time  duty. 


•  Curriculum 


Two  key  weak  spots  in  secondary  ednca- 
tion  are  (1)  students  are  poorly  prepared  in  science 
and  mathematics,  and  (2)  vocational  and  educational 
guidance  in  high  school  are  poor,  states  Henry  David, 
Executive  Director  of  the  National  Manpower  Coun¬ 
cil.  Speaking  at  the  recent  two-day  Council  Confer¬ 
ence  in  Chicago,  he  pointed  out  that  secondary  schools 
play  a  critical  role  in  all  the  nation  s  manpower  prob¬ 
lems. 

“Speaking  of  the  national  situation,  the  quality  of 
our  high  schools  appears  to  the  Council  to  be  extreme¬ 
ly  uneven  —  not  only  from  city  to  city  but  within  the 
same  school  system,”  Mr.  David  declared.  “We  are 
interested  in  looking  at  the  schools  in  terms  of  com¬ 
munication,  in  ability  to  calculate  and  to  think.” 

The  Council  stated  that  it  believed  all  high  school 
students  should  pursue  a  common  program  at  least 
through  the  sophomore  year.  It  should  train  them, 
noted  Mr.  David,  “in  the  basic  skills  of  writing,  speak¬ 
ing  and  mathematics.” 

The  Council,  he  concluded,  feels  that  it  can  help 
educators  by  providing  an  outside  point  of  view  — 
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that,  in  fact,  it  intends  to  “needle”  educators  into  mak¬ 
ing  desirable  changes. 

Top  science  and  math  students  in  Chicago 

high  schools  will  be  offered  a  new  program  in  the  area 
this  summer.  According  to  Burton  Ddffie,  Director  of 
Summer  Schools,  three  Chicago  high  schools  will  offer 
concentrated,  five-hour-a-day  classes  in  chemistry, 
physics  and  math  for  an  eight  weeks’  session.  The 
students  will  spend  all  their  time  on  one  subject  and 
complete  a  year’s  work  during  the  two  months’  period. 

Admission  will  be  by  invitation  only,  after  students 
are  recommended  by  their  school  principals.  Since 
enrollments  will  be  limited  to  25  in  a  class  —  a  total 
of  225  for  the  three  schools  —  it  may  be  necessary,  says 
Mr.  Duffie,  to  put  the  program  on  a  competitive  test 
basis.  So  far  as  possible,  instruction  will  be  aimed  at 
individual  speed  and  progress. 

Concurrent  with  this  program,  will  be  the  opening 
of  four  high  schools  for  remedial  reading  classes  on  the 
high  school  level. 


•  < 
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CURRENT  READINC  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

rho  Art  of  Melody,  by  Arthur  C.  Edwards.  Philosophical  Li¬ 
brary,  15  E.  40th  St.,  N.Y.  16.  266pp.  $4.75.  (Formulates  a 
system  of  melodic  construction.  Useful  to  music  appreciation 
classes,  music  teachers.) 


•  Teaching  methods 


Don^t  tolerate  oversize  classes,  says  Har- 
N'ard’s  Dr.  Robert  Anderson.  The  only  one  who  can 
really  do  anything  about  this  “tragic  overcrowding,” 
he  points  out,  is  the  classroom  teacher.  Speaking 
at  the  recent  Association  for  Supervision  and  Curri- 
cnilum  Development  in  New  York,  Dr.  Anderson  said: 
“Some  of  us  are  extremely  disappointed  at  the 
lack  of  courage  shown  by  teacher  and  administrator 
in  solving  this  problem.  Teachers  are  meekly  toler¬ 
ating  impossible  conditions  instead  of  going  to  their 
school  board,  individually  and  in  groups,  to  get  some¬ 
thing  done.” 

Dr.  Anderson  proposes  a  three-pronged  attack  on 
the  problem:  (1)  research;  (2)  an  advertising  cam¬ 
paign;  and  (3)  “giving  the  needle”  to  the  teaching 
profession  to  get  action. 

Classes,  he  says,  should  be  limited  to  35  pupils, 
while  in  the  kindergarten  and  primary  grades  there 
should  be  classes  of  20  to  25  children.  In  smaller 
classes,  children  who  are  mentally  retarded  would 
stand  a  much  better  chance  of  having  their  difficulties 
discovered  and  treated. 
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CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 


Individual  Attention  —  Myth  or  Reality?  National  Council  of 
Independent  Schools,  184  State  St.,  Boston  9,  Mass.  8pp, 
Paper,  10  copies;  $1;  25  copies;  $2.  (Guide  for  faculty  discus¬ 
sion.  Questions  designed  to  help  process  of  self-analysis  of 
teaching  methods.) 


How  to  Reach  Our  Teaching  Coals  with  Teaching  Aids,  by 
Norman  Woelfel.  Bureau  of  Educational  Research,  Ohio  State 
U.,  Columbus  10,  Ohio.  12pp.  Paper.  25c.  Quantity  dis¬ 
counts.  ( Brief  consideration  of  need  for  teaching  aids,  step- 
by-step  planning  of  a  teaching-aids  program.) 
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Meet  .  .  * 

at  the  iVeir  England  Regional  Conterenee  on  instruction^  Boston^  Jfiass.^  /tpril  18~21 
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"WE  TEACH  TOO  MUCH.  TOO  FAST,  TOO  SOON,” 
warned  LaVernc  Strong,  speaking  before  a  group  meeting  on 
instructional  inethods.  Teachers,  she  pointed  out,  must  take 
time  to  identify  with  their  students  the  reason  why,  and  the 
need  for,  certain  facts.  “If  we  take  this  time,  the  student  in¬ 
variably  ivill  learn."  The  teacher  who  has  the  zeal  to  learn. 
Dr.  Strong  stressed,  will  pass  on  this  zeal  to  her  students.  “You 
can  go  to  anv  methods  book  and  pick  up  the  extrinsic  methods 
of  learning,  but  only  through  a  true  love  of  learning  can  you 
transmit  this  love  to  a  student.”  Remarking  that  “a  child  Joes 
not  learn  through  an  experience,  he  learns  through  his  reaction 
to  an  experience,”  Dr.  Strong  suggested  that  the  primary  goals 
of  teachers  should  be:  1.  to  educate  children  to  aaaptability,  to 
the  fact  that  learning  never  ends;  2.  to  teach  students  to  search 
for  facts  everywhere:  3.  to  teach  them  to  present  facts  in  a 
variety  of  ways— graphs,  diagrams,  mmals,  creative  composition. 

Dr.  Strong  is  curriculum  consultant  for  the  Connecticut  State 
Department  of  Education. 


PLAYING  COWBOYS  AND  INDIANS  IS  FUN  for  youngsters, 
but  it  isn’t  helping  their  preparation  for  the  occupational  life 
of  an  adult,  Bnmo  Bettelheim  told  Conference  members.  “Many 
children  are  encouraged  to  play  as  if  they  were  preparing  to 
live  the  rugged  life  of  the  frontier,  as  if  they  were  going  to 
have  to  fight  Indians  or  rope  cattle.  The  toys  we  give  our 


•  Gttidance 
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Plans  for  an  expanded  junior  high  guid¬ 
ance  program,  specially  intended  to  widen  the  cul- 
tnral  horizons  of  children  from  low  socio-economic 
homes,  has  been  devised  by  New  York  City’s  Bureau 
of  Education.  The  program  is  designed  as  a  first  step 
in  bringing  about  a  better  integration  of  racial  groups 
by  elevating  the  cultural  sights  of  under-privileged 
children  who  might  not  otherwise  complete  high 
school  or  college  courses. 

In  addition  to  providing  added  personnel  for  an  in¬ 
tensified  guidance  program  at  the  junior  high  school 
level,  the  plan  calls  for  the  setting  up  of  a  scholarship 
fund  of  $3,000  a  year  to  give  15  pupils  in  each  school 
$5  a  week  for  40  weeks  in  financial  aid.  The  money 
would  go  to  children  who  would  otherwise  have  to 
work  after  school. 

Under  the  plan,  each  group  of  400  students  would 
have  the  services  of  a  qualified  counselor.  In  addition, 
the  standard  junior  high  practice  of  having  one  period 
of  group  guidance  each  week  would  be  continued. 

Added  full-time  personnel  to  be  provided  under  the 
program  would  include  two  educational  and  vocation¬ 
al  counselors,  two  substitute  teachers  to  relieve  quali¬ 
fied  guidance  persons  now  serving  as  teachers,  and  a 
clerk.  Additional  part-time  personnel  would  include 
a  psychologist,  a  psychiatrist,  a  social  worker  and  a 
substitute  teacher  to  relieve  a  gtiidance  teacher  to 
serve  as  staff  and  research  coordinator. 

The  proposed  program  is  not  ideal,  points  out  the 
report,  but  it  would  enable  the  school  in  which  it  is 
established  to  offer  an  intensified  guidance  program 
that  might  well  serve  as  a  pilot  project  for  the  rest  of 
the  nation’s  schools. 


•  The  shorta)$e  of  trained  connselor.«  is 

pointed  up  by  the  recent  survey  of  guidance  and  coun¬ 
seling  activities  in  the  U.S.  undertaken  by  the  Office  of 
Education.  The  survey  indicates  that  of  24,000  schools 


children  prepare  them  for  outlets  of  aggression  which  no  long¬ 
er  exist  even  in  theory.  Play  no  longer  prepares  for  the 
occupational  life  of  the  adult,  but  rather  for  the  u.se  of  leis¬ 
ure,”  Dr.  Bettelheim  continued.  “It  could  be  said  that  the 
meaning  has  gone  out  of  the  individual’s  professional  life  pre¬ 
cisely  because  his  childish  play  no  longer  prepares  him  for 
finding  the  core  of  his  existence  in  his  more  constructive  con¬ 
tributions  to  .society.” 

Dr.  Bettelheim  is  principal  of  the  Sonia  Shankman  Ortho¬ 
genic  School,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

LACK  OF  FINE  ARTS  IS  THE  MAJOR  WEAKNESS  in 
primary  and  secondary  education,  four  college  students  agreed. 
Appearing  before  a  luncheon  meeting  at  the  Conference,  the 
four  said  that  they  were  not  adequately  prepared  in  their  pre¬ 
college  education  to  mt*et  the  challenge  of  academic  fife.  Tney 
cited  other  weaknessc's  in  their  early  training;  among  them: 
lack  of  practice  in  composition;  an  emphasis  on  facts,  but  very 
little  attempt  to  teach  interpretation  or  analysis  of  the  facts; 
lack  of  integration  between  science  and  mathematics,  litera¬ 
ture  and  history,  economics  and  history;  too  long  a  time  lapse 
between  testing  and  getting  results.  “Make  students  tcant  to 
learn,”  stressed  Douglas  Porter,  graduate  student.  Harvard 
University.  Other  participants:  Ellis  Hagstrom,  Harvard;  Rob¬ 
ert  Hubler,  Northeastern;  Harold  Hodgkinson,  Harvard. 


responding,  only  about  4,000  (17%)  have  someone  on 
the  staff  who  devotes  half-time  or  more  to  guidance 
activities.  Nineteen  thousand  counselors,  many  with¬ 
out  specialized  training,  are  currently  serving  312 
million  students  —  a  ratio  of  one  counselor  to  every 
524  students  in  the  4,900  schools  where  counselors 
were  available. 

To  meet  this  problem,  there  has  been  a  tendency 
to  place  an  increasingly  heavy  load  of  educational 
and  vocational  guidance  upon  the  classroom  teacher. 
In  many  schools,  the  guidance  specialist  functions 
mainly  as  a  consultant  working  through  the  teachers. 
Even  with  such  assistance,  classroom  teachers  often 
are  unable  to  provide  the  help  their  students  need. 


•  The  Learner 


Many  comic  books  are  still  vicious  drugs, 

despite  recent  efforts  by  the  publishers  to  “clean  up,” 
.says  Dr.  Fredric  Wertham,  author  of  Seduction  of  the 
Innocent.  “Why,”  he  asks,  “should  we  prohibit  the  sale 
of  liquor  to  adolescents  and  yet  allow  the  subtle  poi¬ 
son  of  comics  to  be  mass-retailed  to  children  from  five 
to  fifteen?”  The  publishers  are  pouring  as  many  as 
90  million  comic  Iwoks  a  month  upon  these  children. 

The  effects  of  crime  and  love  comics  upon  American 
children  should  be  a  subject  of  great  interest  to  teach¬ 
ers.  Caught  between  two  forces,  teachers  are  assured 
that  comic  books  spell  out  in  exact  detail  a  variety  of 
criminal  techniques. 

One  of  the  most  serious  offenses  of  crime  and  love 
comics  is  “the  endless  and  senseless  exaltation  of  trivi¬ 
ality,”  Dr.  Wertham  notes.  Especially  in  an  age  such 
as  ours  where  technology  has  outrun  cultural  moral¬ 
ity,  where  clear  and  logical  thought  is  so  much  need¬ 
ed,  “it  seems  pitiable  that  the  substance  of  good  minds 
must  be  subjected  to  millions  of  reams  of  triviality' 
each  year.” 
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The  effect  of  this  triviality  may  be  seen  in  the  fact 
that  the  omnivorous  “reader”  of  comic  books  is  gen¬ 
erally  a  retarded  reader  of  other  booLs.  Not  only  do 
comics  viciously  counter  the  efforts  of  teachers  by  in¬ 
hibiting  the  development  of  reading  skills  and  “ex¬ 
ploiting  the  child’s  aggressive  tendencies,”  but  worst 
of  all  they  condition  flexible  young  minds  into  learn¬ 
ing  abnormal  subject  matter.  What,  asks  Dr.  Wer- 
thain,  can  you  expect  “when  the  child  is  steeped  in 
the  vicious,  vile  and  salacious  material  presented  to 
him  by  the  humanitarian  comic  book  inefustry?” 

Case  studies  prove  that  the  comic  books  tempt  and 
seduce  our  children  into  learning  the  jargon  and  meth¬ 
ods  of  “murder,  sadism  and  disrespect  for  law  and  the 
rights  of  others.”  They  plant  the  seeds  of  aggression 
where  they  might  not  have  app>eared  otherwise  —  the 
“allure  of  the  hideous  made  glamorous  has  actually 
led  to  the  deaths  of  some  children.” 

Another  subtle  aspect  of  crime  comics,  points  out 
Dr.  Wertham,  is  the  advertising  that  is  carried  within 
their  pages.  “The  adults  who  pronounce  the  comics 
harmless  ha\’e  apparently  not  noticed  that  these  ad¬ 
vertisements  invite  the  young  to  buy  (through  the 
mail)  real  guns,  bullets,  hunting  and  snap-blade 
knives  —  and  that  children  do  buy  them.” 

As  a  consequence,  “rape,  brutality  and  murder  have 
become  rampant  as  never  before  in  the  history  of 
American  printed  matter,”  Dr.  Wertham  concludes. 
“The  actualization  of  some  of  these  by  our  ‘delinquent’ 
youth  may  be  fairly  laid  at  the  door  of  the  comic  book 
publishers  and  their  upholders.” 

Dr.  Wertham’s  article  appears  in  the  April  issue  of 

Midland  Schools. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

The  Education  of  Children  of  Above-Average  Mentahty,  by  D. 
A.  'Worcester.  U.  of  Nebraska  Press,  1125  R  St.,  Lincoln  8. 
68pp.  $2,  (Discusses  questions  commonly  raised  concerning 

children  of  above-average  mental  ability.  Conclusions  supported 
bij  evidence  from  a  varied  range  of  studies.) 

“Teen-Age  Technology,"  by  Edward  F.  Pierce.  Think,  Apr. 
1956.  590  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.  22.  (What  has  been  done  by 
teen-age  scientists  under  the  auspices  of  the  Future  Scientists 
of  America.) 


•  Audio-Visual 


'The  first  nse  of  live  TV  for  teaching  in  a 

New  York  metropolitan  school,  below  the  college  level, 
has  already  started  at  Port  Chester  Senior  High  School. 
Approved  by  the  Board  of  Education  on  an  experi¬ 
mental  basis,  the  closed  circuit  system  will  operate  on 
a  three-classroom  network. 

The  Port  Chester  schools,  according  to  Superinten¬ 
dent  Edmund  M.  Forsythe,  will  test  the  “qualifica¬ 
tions  and  limitations”  of  live  'TV  in  enlarging  a  master 
teacher’s  audience  and  in  providing  larger-than-life 
close-ups  of  classroom  demonstrations. 

How  it’s  done:  A  five-pound  camera,  “smaller  than 
a  basketball,”  and  a  27-inch  monitor  are  installed  in  a 
ninth-grade  science  room.  Tlie  camera,  unattended 


and  inconspicuously  mounted,  is  focused  upon  a  small 
demonstration  area,  with  only  normal  classroom  light¬ 
ing  required. 

The  lecture  and  visual  demonstration  are  carried  t«) 
monitor  screens  in  two  remote  classrooms  —  thus  in¬ 
creasing  student  participation  from  a  normal  30  to  90 
pupils.  An  additional  camera,  focused  on  the  instruc¬ 
tor  and  a  broad  teaching  area,  will  permit  the  choice 
of  pictures  by  push-button  control.  Teachers  in  the 
“remote  classrooms”  maintain  discipline  and  conduct 
follow-up  discussions  of  the  TV  lessons. 

Next  fall,  Mr.  Forsythe  states,  there  will  be  a  regu¬ 
lar  schedule  of  'TV  instruction  —  not  only  in  science 
but  in  such  subjects  as  English,  citizenship,  education 
and  industrial  arts. 

New  emphasis  in  visual  arts,  stressing  its  im¬ 
portance  to  both  education  and  modem  living,  is  gi\  - 
en  in  the  new  year-long  survey  recently  concluded  at 
Harvard  University.  As  a  consequence.  Harvard’s 
Committee  on  the  Visual  Arts  has  recommended  new 
construction  and  faculty  expansion  programs  that  will 
cost  the  university  more  tnan  $10  million.  Among 
other  things,  it  will  give  Harvard  a  new  design  center 
and  theater. 

The  Committee  also  urged  the  creation  of  a  new 
division  of  visual  arts  to  provide  a  balanced  program 
of  study  in  the  fields  of  art  history,  design  analysis  and 
actual  practice  of  art. 

“Perhaps  at  no  moment  in  history  since  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  printing  has  communication  been  so  completely 
taken  over  by  visual  media  as  today,”  the  report  stat¬ 
ed.  “Until  both  sender  and  receiver  of  the  many 
movie,  billboard  and  television  messages  are  trained 
in  the  twin  arts  of  perception  and  discrimination,  the 
educated  man  may  hardly  claim  to  be  the  master  of 
his  environment.” 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Educators  Guide  to  Free  Tapes,  Scripts,  and  Transcriptions, 
1956,  comp,  by  Walter  A.  Wittich  and  Gertie  L.  Hanson.  Edu¬ 
cators  Progress  Service,  Randolph,  Wis.  161pp.  Paper.  $5.75. 
(Bibliography  of  free  materials  arranged  according  to  curricu¬ 
lum  uses.  Title,  subject,  source  index.) 

“The  Movies  Go  to  School,"  by  Ira  Wolfert.  Reprint  from  The 
Readers  Digest,  Feb.  1956.  Available  from  Encyclopedia  Bri- 
tannica  Films,  Wilmette,  III.  (Article  points  out  results  of  Belle- 
fonte.  Pa.,  experiment  in  teaching  science  through  films.) 


•  Vocational-Industrial 


Cincinnati’s  work-stndy  plan,  now  in  its  fif¬ 
tieth  year  of  oj>eration,  has  proved  its  usefulness  by 
the  fact  that  more  than  35  other  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  now  employ  it,  reveals  H.  Calvert  Messinger, 
director  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati’s  Department 
of  Coordination  and  Placement.  It  is  used  also  in 
various  forms  by  high  schools,  technical  institutes  and 
industry. 

Under  the  cooperative  plan,  a  student  alternates 
classroom  instruction  with  related  work  in  industry. 
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•  Panorama 


Alaska  Don  M.  Datue,  Commissioner  of  Educa¬ 
tion  for  the  Territory  of  Alaska,  administers  the  larg¬ 
est  “school  district”  under  the  American  flag  —  there 
are  only  30  organized  school  districts,  mostly  in  city 
areas,  and  the  rest  of  Alaska  is  entirely  unorganized 
for  school  purposes.  Dafoe  is  school  superintendent 
for  the  area.  School  districts  have  to  show  that  they 
have  shifted  pupils  or  changed  attendance  zones  to 
use  up  all  their  classroom  space  before  they  can  apply 
for  federal  aid  under  present  laws.  “I  may  have  an 
extra  classroom  at  Sandpoint,  1000  miles  away  on  the 
Aleutian  chain,”  he  points  out.  “Perhaps  I  have  room 
for  an  additional  15  pupils  at  Nakek,  which  is  in  Bris¬ 
tol  Bay  and  more  than  600  miles  away.”  Since  he  can’t 
very  well  put  the  children  on  a  bus  to  fill  up  a  class¬ 
room  1000  miles  away.  Commissioner  Dafoe  has  gone 
to  Washington  to  get  some  laws  amended. 

Btiehigan  Bangor  School  Superintendent  Homer 
Henricks  has  accepted  the  offer  of  a  loan  of  a  brand- 
new  Catholic  school  building  from  Father  Robert 
Taffee,  pastor  of  the  Sacred  Heart  Church.  Reasons; 
Bangor  is  building  a  new  $395,000  public  school  fin¬ 
ished  next  January.  The  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  cannot 
supply  teacher-nuns  for  their  new  $125,0OO  school 
until  the  fall  of  1958.  Consequently,  the  Bangor  public 
schools  will  use  the  Catholic  facilities  beginning  in 
the  fall  of  1957. 

iVeic  York  Hundreds  of  qualified  teachers  have 
been  besieging  Long  Beach  ( L.  1. )  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  David  G.  Salten,  for  jobs.  Reason:  The  new 
Long  Beach  salary  program  scheduled  to  go  into  effect 
in  July  will  place  it  at  or  near  the  top  of  the  national 
level.  Starting  salaries  will  range  from  $4000  to  $7600 
—  doctorates  from  $5400  to  $^)00.  “The  response  of 
math  and  science  teachers,”  said  Dr.  Salten,  “is  parti¬ 
cularly  surprising  because  there  is  an  acute  shortage 
of  teachers  in  those  areas.”  Ironically,  in  nearby  New 
York  City,  Mayor  Warner  set  off  the  salary  battle  be¬ 
tween  city  and  teachers,  presently  deadlocked,  by 
proposing  the  same  salary  range  now  used  in  I^ng 
Beach  —  and  New  York  City  is  critically  short  of  math 
and  science  teachers.  By  July,  1958,  Long  Beach  will 
have  a  minimum  starting  salary  of  $4,600,  a  maximum 
of  $8,100  for  teachers  with  a  bachelor’s  degree. 

Tennessee  Chattanooga  Principal,  George  W. 
McCoy  has  the  support  of  his  school  board  in  his  re¬ 
cent  mass  paddling  of  65  students  in  the  seventh  grade. 
'The  board  stated  that  the  paddlings  which  were  “three 
licks”  each,  according  to  the  chudren,  were  “calmly 
administered  and  based  upon  circumstances  which 
would  have  reasonably  justified  any  principal  in  so  ad¬ 
ministering  discipline.”  'The  circumstances  revolved 
around  Principal  McCoy’s  wife  acting  as  a  substitute 
teacher.  Said  the  Board:  “Misbehavior  and  disrespect 
for  Mrs.  McCoy  was  so  widespread  throughout  the 
members  of  the  class  that  it  would  have  been  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  have  determined  specific  acts  of 
misconduct  of  each  child.” 
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IVew  Classroom  Material 


Pheplan  P'lELD  Tiups  .  .  .  says  a  new  booklet, 
Field  Trips,  pubUshed  by  the  National  Aviation 
Education  Council.  Outlined:  preparation  within 
school  system,  with  parents  and  officials;  successful 
tarrying  out;  follow  through  in  classes.  Order 
from  Council,  1025  Connecticut  Ave.,  N.  \V., 
Washington  6,  D.  C.  50c. 

Encourage  Better  Health  Habits  .  .  .  with  new¬ 
ly  released  film,  Learning  About  Your  Nose.  P'ihn 
explains  importance  of  the  nose  as  sterlizer,  clean¬ 
ser,  air  conditioner,  humidifier  of  air.  Shows  why 
chills  should  be  avoided.  Encyclopedia  Britan- 
nica  Fihns,  1150  Wilmette  Ave.,  Wilmette,  Ill. 
Color;  $75;  b/w;  $37.50, 

Two  Nature  Books  Will  Instruct  .  .  .  encour¬ 
age  interest  in  outdoor  activities.  Nature  Games 
and  Activities,  by  Sylvia  Cassell,  gives  pointers  on 
bird  watching,  plant  identification,  insect  collect¬ 
ing,  others.  See  Through  the  Forest,  by  Millicent 
Sclsuin,  t;ikes  ri'aders  on  an  upward  journey  from 
underground  to  trees  .  .  .  shows  how  each  creature 
lives  at  level  best  suited  to  its  needs.  Ages  7-12. 
Harper,  49  E.  33rd  St.,  N.Y.  16.  Ea.:  $2.50. 

F’hee  Transportation  Materials  .  .  .  are  avail¬ 
able  from  the  Association  of  American  Railroads. 
Some  materials:  Train  Display  Streamer  .  .  . 
shows  types  of  cars,  uses;  “How  Railroads  Ser\e” 
.  .  .  chart  .showing  part  of  railroads  in  daily  life; 
“College  Courses  in  Railroad  Subjects”  .  .  .  lists 
types  of  course,  colleges  offering  them.  From  the 
Association,  Transportation  Bldg.,  Washington  6, 
D.  C. 

Basic  Piunciples  oe  Dental  Health  .  .  .  are 
presented  in  Teaching  Dental  Health,  new  publi¬ 
cation  for  elementary  teachers.  Pamphlet  outlines 
teaching  situation  for  elementary  and  middle 
grades  .  .  .  includes  sources  for  dental  health  ma- 
tcriak.  From  American  Association  for  Health, 
Physical  Education  and  Recreation,  1201  16th  St., 
N,W„  Washington  6,  D.  C.  75c.  Quantity  dis¬ 
counts. 

Ciu'rERiA  FOR  Business  Careers  .  .  .  are  offercHl 
in  Looking  at  Business  Careers.  Film  shows  what 
business  careers  will  be  available,  how  to  select 
job,  factors  to  consider  in  applying  for  jobs.  Mc¬ 
Graw-Hill,  330  W.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  36.  $5.50. 

Why  People  Behave  the  Way  They  Do  ...  is 
answered  through  a  study  of  various  cultures  in 
People,  by  Irvin  Block.  Some  cultures  taken  up; 
New  Guinea,  Kwakiutl  Indians  of  Canada,  Pue¬ 
blos  of  United  States.  Franklin  Watts,  600  Madi¬ 
son  Ave.,  N\Y.  21.  $2.95. 

Courage  and  Hard  Work  .  .  .  are  the  factors  that 
helped  Booker  T.  Washington  rise  from  slavery 
to  renown,  ixiints  out  Up  From  Slaverxj,  his  auto¬ 
biography.  Bantam,  25  W.  45th  St..  N.Y.  36.  50c. 

Spring  Comes  First  ...  is  the  theme  of  All  Ready 
for  Summer,  by  Leone  Adelson,  illustrated  by 
Kathleen  Elgin.  A  book  for  younger  readers  on 
how  Nature  prepares  all  living  things  for  the  sum¬ 
mer  period  of  growth  —  a  boy’s  and  girl’s  view  of 
the  wonderful  things  of  summer.  David  McKa>' 
Company,  Inc..  55  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  3, 
N.Y.  $2.75. 
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